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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 

The normal activities of the Association have been unavoidably 
interrupted during the year. War activities of various kinds have 
called for the services of many of our members, and among them 
have been chairmen and members of important committees. For 
this reason it has been impossible in some cases even to reorganize 
some of the committees, except in a temporary way. As a conse- 
quence, the plans of several committees could not be carried out. 
While this condition explains the diminution of activities, it has not 
resulted in a cessation of activities. The effort has been at least to 
keep all of the older committees functional, and to organize the 
committees recently authorized. 

This situation has naturally affected the nature of the annual 
meeting. Certain committees will report such activities as have 
been possible, but chief emphasis will be placed upon a consideration 
of the problems of the immediate future, and of such plans as have 
been formulated for solving these problems. It is felt that the meet- 
ing is full of important possibilities, and may be made to mark the 
initiation of very significant constructive work. 

We are perhaps justified in thinking that the Association is facing 
its greatest opportunity. The period of general reconstruction is at 
hand, and the opportunity of the Association is to become an im- 
portant factor in such educational reconstruction as the experience 
of the war has suggested as desirable. The fact that the Govern- 
ment, through its War Department, has organized a Committee on 
Education and Special Training, suggests that there is to be a closer 
co-operation between universities and the government service in all 
its branches. In other words, the universities are facing the prob- 
lem of more definitely organized participation in training for public 
service in the broadest sense. This situation may introduce a new 
epoch in the history of American universities. 

Such a transition period, however, has its dangers as well as its 
opportunities, and against these the Association must be on its 
guard. The impulse of some will be to introduce the new epoch by 
a complete revolution. The history of university education, how- 
ever, has been a history of evolution; a process by which methods 
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and motives have been put on trial. Those that have proved in- 
efficient have been gradually eliminated, while those that have 
proved to be desirable have been continued and developed. It 
must be evident that this long experience has led to a recognition of 
certain things that are distinctly desirable and that should be re- 
tained. The attitude of the Association, therefore, should be to 
conserve the best that past experience has recognized, and to add 
the desirable things that new experience suggests. The growth of 
our educational policy should be likened to that of a tree, rooted and 
grounded in all the truth that the past has revealed, but stretching 
out its branches and ever-renewed foliage and taking into its life 
the forces of today. 

Another problem that confronts the Association is the renewal 
and development of the international relations of scholarship. 
Co-operation in scholarship is so essential that nothing must inter- 
fere with it. The present opportunity of the Association is not 
merely to reunite the broken connections, but also to develop an 
organization that will make the contributions of scholarship more 
available than they have ever been. 

In brief, the Association is now facing its greatest opportunity, 
an opportunity to add to its previous functions far-reaching con- 
structive work, which, while conserving all that is desirable, will 
relate the universities more effectively to national and international 
service. 

J. M. Coulter. 



